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Otontriijutijtr "Notes. 



I. JUDAH MONIS. 

[A postscript to AJSL., Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 217 sag.] 

Although Judah Monis, M.A., was, probably, the first officially 
appointed professor of Hebrew at an American university, he seems to 
have had a predecessor at Harvard, in the person of Michael Wiggles- 
worth, who in his day-book, under date of August 29, 1653, enters the 
following plaintive note : "My pupils all came to me this day to desire 
they might cease learning Hebrew ; I withstood it with all the reason I 
could, yet all will not satisfy them. Thus am I requited for my love, 
and thus little fruit of all my prayers and tears for their good." [Vide 
Professor K. Gottheil, "Semitic Languages at Columbia," in Columbia 
University Bulletin, March, 1898, No. xix, p. 92.] Strangely enough, 
this personage is not even alluded to in the various historical records 
consulted by the writer in the preparation of his paper. Since the pub- 
lication of the same, he has been fortunate in obtaining from the splendid 
collection of oriental MSS. belonging to Elkan N. Adler, Esq., of London, 
a valuable MS. containing the Hebrew epitaphs of the Jews of Venice, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. These were edited, in part, 
by Dr. A. Berliner, a few years ago, under the title, "D'^iSi^ tlinV' 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1881), but the greater bulk still remains to be published. 

On p. 217 of my paper I stated that the name Monis is very rare, if 
not unique, and that his nativity is, as yet, unfixed. I am now in the 
position to refer to two personages bearing that name, who, it might be 
assumed, were closely related to our Harvard Hebraist. The epitaphs 
merit reproduction in full, as historic clues. No. 360, on p. 966 of the 
MS. runs thus : 

[I6i2 

Epitaph of Esther, wife of Jacob Monis,'\ 

'I'^bya nxsi w^n nasn 

: TnM pis ■jffiS'i Tmr\ 
nan ^im d» i^ta^ -^lia 
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OONTBIBUTED NoTES 53 

[anno 5402] inn T^i^ nh "T Dl" HIClSS 

On the margin one of the owners (possibly Eev. Dr. Michael Sachs, 
of Berlin, who has copiously annotated the MS. throughout) had written 
"Ester Munis" (sic). 

[1644 

Epitaph of Abraham Monis (MS., p. 100a, No. 373).] 

bH^ifl" b)k biij ITS ns 

i53in ab bs pis Ci'ti'^ 

b^ijH ■is''t< ym\!t. -jais 

naib a^t:nbi bsb iitj 

bi<in b»n "pi [anno 5404] ffl n? 

b»n ^3ab -jny -js ^in 
nai5> isms Drnai^ 

nnnas^ ^ris nbys ^^ai in^ ^p^n n'n 
nnssn ifl'^sia 

The margin has "Abramo Munis. 1644, 17 Ijar." There is a clever 
play on the letters of his name in line 3. It is just barely possible that 
in the persons of Abraham Monis (f 1644) and Esther Monis (f 1642) we 
have the relatives of the first American-Hebrew grammarian, Judah 
Monis, M.A., who was born in 1683 and died in 1764. 

P. S. — After the above note was in type, I learn that a chair in 
Semitics was instituted at Harvard College already in 1640, only four 
years after Harvard was called into existence. Instruction was given in 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac. In a paper entitled New England's 
First Fruits (1643) [cited by Rev. Wm. Kosenau in his article on "Semitic 
Studies in American Colleges," in Year Book of the Central Conference 
of American Babbis for 1896 = 5656, Cincinnati, 1897, p. 101], we read : 

"The fifth day the Rector reads Hebrew and the Eastern tongues : 

"Grammar (sic) to the first year, the eighth hour forenoon. 

"Chaldee to the second year, the ninth hour forenoon. 

"Syriac to the third year, the tenth hour forenoon. 

"Practice in Bible to the first year, the second hour afternoon. 

"Ezra and Daniel to the second year, the third hour afternoon. 

"Trostius Syriac New Testament to the third year, the fourth hour 
afternoon." 

This plan, says Rosenau, loc. cit., p. 102, remained unchanged till the 
end of the XVII C, when, during the presidency of Charles Chauncey 
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(1654r-72), Arabic was added. Monis* became first special instructor 
in Hebrew in 1722, and retained Ms office till 1761 (not 1760, as Eosenau, 
loc. cit.). In the same year (not 1765, as Rosenau, loc. cit.) Stephen 
Sewall became professor in oriental languages until 1785. In 1787 
the study of Hebrew grew to be very unpopular, so that Eliphalet 
Pearson (1786-1806), professor of oriental languages, was made professor 
of English grammar and rhetoric. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Hebrew was not very palatable to the students until the year 1817, a 
Hebrew oration was usually delivered at the annual commencement. 
(See Professor Edward Young's paper on " Theological Studies at Har- 
vard," in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, June, 
1880, apud Eosenau, loc. cit.) About Semitic studies in general at 
various American colleges, see the article of Rev. Wm. Eosenau and 
the authorities cited on p. 100. The Hebrew Gframmar, printed in 1763, 
referred to by Eosenau on p. 107 of his paper, is not by Stephen Sewall. 
It is identical with the one whose title is given in full in my paper on 
Monis, p. 223, note. It is somewhat singular that the late Professor 
Schaff, usually so thorough and accurate, does not refer to these pioneers 
of Semitic studies in America in his chapter on the "History of Hebrew 
Learning," in Theological Propaedeutic (New York, 1893), pp. 113-14. 
Nor does the bibliographer, Eev. S. M. Jackson, mention them. 



II. A PEESIAN CUSTOM IN THE TALMUD. 

According to the superstitious views of the Parsees, the paring of 
nails and cuttings or shavings of hair are unclean, and become weapons 
in the hands of the demons, unless they have been protected by certain 
rites and spells. They are withdrawn from his power by the recital of 
certain prayers, and by being deposited in the earth inside consecrated 
circles, which are drawn around them as an intrenchment against the 
fiend. {Cf. Darmesteter's Avesta^, in the SEE., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. xcii, 
186 sqq.) This superstition is almost universal. Darmesteter points out 
parallels in the folklore of Bombay; among the Esthonians, on the 
shores of the Baltic ; the Gauchos in the Chilian pampas, and in the 
Norse saga {vide loc. cit.). 

In the B. T. Niddah, 17a, we are told that among the five culpable 
venial sins is "the casting away of nails on the street." .... "Even 
though the parings are laid in a basket, tied and sealed, an evil spirit 
still rests upon them," etc. The explanation which follows this curious 
statement is even more quaint: a-'TlMa "iniH tTCiyniB "p D''im 'fl 

-I'nib "ip^iTi rT®i btsisn : iiDst^n laii TcBia 

n-QV n-ai?a niBitiB ^saa : D^ain niirib piiTi rrm. btjiani 
■t \_Kvq<TTpov, Kv-qTTfip =] "^^tiDiisa b'^pffii itbii* -pan itbi nbsai •p'b^ 

* Not Morris, as Bosenau, loc. cit., has it. 

t Vide Kohut's ArUkh Completum, II, 323a. Both Jastrow and Fuerst iOlossarium.) have 
omitted the word in our text altogether. 



